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of churchmen would have been willing that matters should
remain as they were. This was impossible, because one section
of puritans wished to substitute presbyterianism for Anglicanism
and another wished for toleration, which was disliked by An-
glicans and hated by presbyterians. By this time puritanism
had become a term having political as well as religious connota-
tions. The puritan publicist, John Vicars, defines as puritans
'all that were zealous for the laws and liberties of the kingdom
and for the maintenance of religion'.1 If this had been the whole
story, civil war would not have come. But sober puritanism was
being replaced by enthusiastic Brownism. Milton complained
that 'the word puritan seemes to be quasht, and all that hereto-
fore were counted such, are now Brownists'.2 The Brownists,
or sectaries, were becoming the driving force of puritanism.
Their zeal and extravagances incurred the general condemna-
tion of churchmen. The fear that the church was in danger
from seditious sermons by laymen who dared to arrogate to
themselves the functions of the ministry, and from 'heresy,
schism, prophaneness, libertinism, anabaptism, atheism',3 rallied
half the nation under the king's banner.
So far as parliament had a definite political programme it is
to be found in the Nineteen Propositions, which were ordered
to be delivered to the king on i June.4 Their importance is
attested by Ludlow's statement that they were in effect 'the
principal foundation of the ensuing war'.5 They can be sum-
marized as follows: that privy councillors, the great officers of
state, and the governors of fortifications should be appointed
only with the approval of parliament; that the king's children
should be educated by, and married to, those in whom parlia-
ment had confidence; that the laws against Roman catholics
should be strictly executed and popish peers excluded from the
house of lords; that the king should accept such a reformation
of the church as parliament advised; that he should sign the
militia ordinance; that he should abandon delinquents to the
justice of parliament; and that peers created thereafter should
1 Jehovah-Jireh, God in the Mount (1644), p. 12.
a The Reason of Church-Government Urgd against Prelaty (1641), in Works^ iii, pt, i*
214.
3  See the Kentish Petition, drawn up 25 March.  (Lards* Journals > iv, 677; cf.
Gardiner, x, 179-80.)
4  Lords* Journals 9 v* 100.
5  Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, ed. C, H, Firth (1894), i. 29,